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INTRODUCTION. 

SOME  years  ago,  I publilhed  a 
defcription  of  two  machines ; one 
for  carrying,  another  for  the  more  eafy 
cure,  of  a fradtured  leg. 

The  acknowledged  utility  of  both 
thefe  inventions  has  induced  me  to  pay 
a further  clofe  attention  to  their  ftruc- 
ture  ; which  has  led  to  the  difcovery  of 
very  confiderable  improvements  in  each 
of  them.  For  this  reafon,  I have  now 
printed  a third  edition  of  that  little 
tradl,  with  a particular  account  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  machines  of 
which  it  treats.  To  this  is  added,  the 
reprefentation  of  two  new  invented 
Tourniquets  s conftrudted  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  to  be  eafy  of  application,  and 
capable  of  being  inftantly  flackened, 
tightened,  or  removed,  at  pleafure. 
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In  thefe  properties,  they  poffefs  all 
the  advantages  of  M.  Petit’s  Tourniquet; 
-without  the  incumbrance  of  its  high 
handle,  or  the  hazard,  thereby occafioned, 
of  an  undefigned  alteration,  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  patient  or  of  by-ftanders. 

They  are  alfo  fo  manageable  by  the 
operator  himfelf,  in  amputations,  as  to 
render  the  turnflick  needlefs ; and,  con- 
fequently,  preclude  the  neceffity  of  an 
additional  affiftant,  which  the  turnflick 
always  calls  for. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think,  that  if 
either  of  thefe  do  effedtually  comprefs 
the  artery,  which  is  the  intention  of 
them,  there  is  no  need  of  the  other  con- 
trivance for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  is 
true : but  as  I know  not  which  of  the 
two  deferve  the  preference,  I have  pre- 
fented  both  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  The  purchafe  of  either  of  them 
does  not  exceed  that  of  Mr.  Petit’s. 

It  will  not  admit  a doubt,  that  in  the 
army  and  navy  a much  greater  number 
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of  Tourniquets  are  required,  than  the 
furgeons  of  thofe  departments  are  ufu- 
ally  provided  with ; for,  though  wounds, 
attended  with  violent  contufions,  do 
not  always  immediately  bleed,  even 
when  capital  arteries  are  included  in 
the  breach  of  continuity ; yet  we 
have  been  publickly  affured  by  a 
furgeon  in  the  navy,  that,  in  an  en- 
gagement, where  many  happen  to  be 
wounded  about  the  fame  time,  not  a 
few  of  them  lofe  their  lives  by  haemor- 
rhage, from  a delay  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Tourniquet:  which  can 
only  be  prevented,  by  encreafing  the 
number  of  thofe  inftruments  *.  Befides 
the  immediate  fecurity  which  this  would 
afford  to  the  patients,  it  would  alfo  pre- 
vent the  neceflity  of  amputation  ; which 

* See  cc  Obfervations  and  Remarks  refpe£ting 
“ the  more  effectual  Means  of  Prefervation  of 
“ wounded  Seamen  and  Marines  on  board  of  his 
“ Majefty’s  Ships  in  Time  of  A£tion  ; by  James 
“ Rymer,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy.” 
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the  furgeon  is  often  obliged  inflantly  to 
perform,  when  the  bleeding  has  com- 
menced, to  prevent  its  becoming  fatal. 
Whereas,  if  the  haemorrhage  is  effectually 
fuppreffed  and  flopped  by  the  Tourni- 
quet, the  patient  may  then  be  fafely  left 
till  the  engagement  is  over : when  the 
furgeon,  being  at  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
nature  of  every  cafe,  may  find,  that,  in 
many  of  them,  the  operation  for  the 
aneurifm  is  all  that  is  neceffary : or, 
perhaps,  that  fome  of  them  are  curable 
by  common  means,  without  either  of 
thofe  operations.  This  obfervation  is 
not  intended  as  a reflection  upon  the 
army  and  navy  furgeons 3 but  rather  for 
the  information  of  thofe,  who  fuppofe, 
that  a furgeon,  during  the  terrors  of  an 
engagement,  the  fhrieks  of  the  wounded 
continually  brought  to  him,  and  the 
hurry  and  ignorance  of  thofe  about  him, 
fhould  be  able  to  think,  determine  and 
aft,  as  if  he  had  only  to  do  with  a fingle 
patient  in  a private  room  3 where  he  is 
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liable  to  no  fuch  confufion  of  thought, 
and  has  every  convenience  and  afiiftance, 
that  can  be  wanted,  ready  at  hand. 

It  is  under  the  former  circumftances, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  Tourniquet  is  of  the 
higheft  importance  : for,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  the  patient  is  fecured  from 
the  danger  of  a mortal  haemorrhage ; 
and  the  furgeon  relieved  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  haftily  performing  an  operation, 
in  the  midfl  of  fo  much  difturbance,  and 
when  he  is  not  fufficiently  provided  for 
the  purpofe. 

I have  not  given  a particular  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  Tourniquets,  becaufe 
a view  of  the  annexed  plates,  if  a fight 
of  the  inftruments  themfelves  is  not  to 
be  obtained,  will  afford  a better  idea 
of  their  ftruCture  and  ufe,  than  could 
be  conveyed  by  any  merely  verbal  ac- 
count. 

It  is  evident,  they  are  formed  upon 
the  fame  principle  as  that  of  the  Con- 
ductor. 


dufl'or.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  the  mechanifm  of  this  laft 
named  inftrument  admits  of  various  mo- 
difications  ; fome  of  which,  being  pro- 
perly applied,  have  been  of  great  fervice, 
to  the  wry  neck,  incurvated  fpine, 
crooked  legs,  &c. 
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Of  the  Conductor. 
HIS  inflrument  is  defigned  for  the 


fafe  and  eafy  conveyance  of  a broken 
leg,  from  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened,  till  the  patient  is  laid  in  bed ; 
and  is  intended  to  ferve  this  purpofe  not 
only  in  fimple,  but  likewife  in  all  com- 
pound fractures  whatfoever. 

The  chief  alterations  made  in  the 
ftrudture  of  the  Conductor,  fince  its 
firft  publication,  are  in  the  ftiles  and 
canulas.  Thefe,  inlfead  of  being  fquare, 
are  now  round  ; by  which  new  form, 
the  weight  of  it  is  reduced  near  two- 
thirds,  without  any  diminution  of  its 
ftrength. 

This  is  the  only  difference  to  be  al- 
lowed for  in  the  plates  : from  which, 
in  every  other  refpedt,  a compleat  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  Conductor  now 
recommended. 


When 
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When  a fraCture  happens  to  the  leg, 
fo  that  both  bones  are  broken,  its  in- 
ferior part  becomes  pendulous  and  flexi- 
ble every  way : notwithftanding  which, 
the  patient  mull  be  removed  to  his  own 
habitation,  generally  up  one  or  more 
Tories  ; or,  if  indigent,  to  the  nearefl: 
hofpital.  Nor  was  it  poflible,  in  any  of 
the  modes  of  conveyance  before  known, 
but  that  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
fradtured  limb  fhould  be  frequently  and 
varioufly  contorted  and  bent;  and  the 
parts,  furrounding  the  bones,  bruifed, 
pricked,  and  irritated,  by  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fradtured  pieces.  Hence 
muft  arife  pain,  fwelling,  inflammation, 
fuppuration,  convuliion,  mortification ; 
and  even  death  itfelf,  unlefs  prevented 
by  a timely  amputation  of  the  leg. 

The  fradture  was  at  firfl,  perhaps, 
meerly  Ample,  the  contufion  final],  and 
the  teguments  entire;  if  fo,  the  early 
application  of  the  Conductor  would 
have  effectually  prevented  the  whole 
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train  of  bad  confequences  above  enu- 
merated. 

If*  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  was 
originally  complicated,  oblique*  or,  the 
bones  were  forced  through  the  fkin  ; the 
injuries,  fudained  by  the  former  modes 
of  conveyance,  mud;  have  been  encreafed 
and  aggravated,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  originally  committed  : all  which 
mifchiefs  are,  likewife,  now  effectually 
prevented,  by  the  timely  application  of 
the  Conductor.  This  indrument  is  to 
be  applied  upon  the  fractured  leg,  in  its 
fhort  or  unopened  date,  without  re- 
moving either  the  fhoe,  docking,  or 
boot,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  on  the 
leg  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Its  larged  band  is  to  be  buckled  im- 
mediately below  the  knee,  but  above 
the  top  of  the  boot ; and  the  fmaller  one, 
jud  above  the  ankle. 

The  band  under  the  knee  being  kept 
fixed  there,  by  hand  ; the  furgeon 
lengthens  the  Conductor  by  pulling  the 
lower  band  downwards : obferving  to 
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keep  the  ftilcs  and  canulas  in  a ftraight 
diredion.  By  thefe  means  the  inftru- 
ment  is  lengthened  : but,  as  the  bands 
cannot  advance,  either  beyond  the  knee 
or  ankle  ; the  fradured  bones  are  ne- 
ceffarily  extended  by  it,  in  a proportion 
iimilar  to  that  of  the  Condudor.  If  the 
ftretch  of  the  limb  fhould  be  now  more 
than  is . fufficient  * it  may  be  inftantly 
diminifhed  to  the  degree  required,  by 
touching  the  fprings  either  alternately, 
or  together,  within  fide  the  canulas. 

When  the  Condudor  is  thus  fixed 
upon  a broken  leg,  of  whatever  kind, 
fimple  or  compound,  crooked  or  twitted* 
it  is  thereby  inftantly  reftored  to  its 
natural  length  and  fhape  : and  it  will 
preferve  it  in  that  ftate,  as  long  as  may 
be  required. 

The  leg:  and  the  inftrument  are  now  fo 
clofely  fattened  and  united  to  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  confidered  as  one  piece, 
or  compad  body  * admitting  large  and 
general  motions  of  the  whole  : without 
affeding,  or  operating  in  the  leaft,  upon 
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any  diftinCt,  or  particular  part.  The 
exceeding  great  ufefulnefs  of  the  Con- 
ductor arifes  from  this  very  circumftance. 
For  whatever  be  the  motion  of  the  frac- 
tured limb  at  large  ; the  fraCture  itfelf  is 
not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  disturbed  or 
affeCted  by  that  motion  : fo  that  what- 
ever pain  the  patient  fuffered  from  that 
caufe  before,  he  never  fails  to  exprefs 
the  fenfe  of  relief,  as  foon  as  the  Con- 
duCtor  is  thus  fixed  upon  his  leg. 

If  the  patient  be  but  at  a lrnall  dif- 
tance  ; he  may  either  be  helped  home, 
by  leaning  upon  the  fhoulders  of  two 
men,  or  taking  the  alliftance  of  crutches, 
the  fraCtured  leg  being  flung  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  foot  may  not  touch  the 
ground  : or,  he  may  be  put  into  a chair, 
coach,  waggon,  or  any  kind  of  carriage  ; 
only  taking  care  that  his  foot  be  not 
expofed  to  preffure,  ftrokes,  or  other 
violence.  He  may  thus  be  conveyed 
many  miles  without  any  kind  of  hazard, 
or  pain  ; excepting  from  the  preffure  of 
the  bands  round  the  knee  and  ankle,  and 
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even  that  may  be  eafily  prevented,  by 
the  intervention  of  a little  cotton, 
wool,  Sec. 

The  Condu&or  fhould  be  kept  upon 
the  leg  until  the  patient  is  placed  in 
bed,  bleeding,  glyfler.  See.  adminiftered, 
as  (hail  be  thought  neceffary  j and  the 
apparatus  provided  for  treating  the  frac- 
ture, as  circumftances  fliall  require.  And 
here  is  feen  another  very  important  ad- 
vantage of  this  inflrument ; for  as  it 
reftored  the  fra&ured  bones  to  their  na- 
tural pohtion,  at  its  firft  application,  all 
further  extenfion  is  thereby  rendered 
unneceffary  *.  If  the  patient  has  a boot 

, upon 

* In  the  Mem.  de  1’  Acad.  Roy.  de  Chi.  tom  2, 
M.  la  Faye  has  given  a defeription,  with  plates,  of 
two  machines  : the  one  for  the  more  eafy  portation 
and  dreffing  of  a frafture  of  the  leg  and  thigh ; 
the  other  to  keep  the  leg  extended  in  oblique  and 
complicated  fraflures,  by  means  of  a pully  and  flop- 
winch.— -On  thefe  I fliall  make  no  remarks,  but 
fubmit  it  to  others,  who  fliall  compare  them  with  the 
Conductor,  to  determine  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  each,  both  as  to  fimplicity  and  ufefulnefs.  There 
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upon  his  leg  j all  that  part  of  it,  which 
is  above  the  lower  band  of  the  Con- 
ductor, muft  be  cut  away,  whilft  the 
inftrument  remains  on.  This  being 
done  : the  remainder  of  the  boot,  or,  the 
Ihoe,  the  flocking  and  Conductor,  are 
then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  leg  and 
foot  with  the  greateft  caution,  fo  as  not 
to  diflurb  or  mifplace  the  fractured 
pieces  j which  muft  be  retained  by  hand, 
as  exaCtly  as  poftible,  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  till  they  are  fecured  by  Splints. 
But  thefe,  as  well  as  almoft  every  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  a frac- 
tured leg,  were,  till  lately,  fo  very  defi- 
cient, that  a compleat  and  lightly  cure 
was  not  to  be  effected,  without  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  attention,  uncommon 
fkill ; and  the  moft  indefatigable  pains, 
on  the  part  of  the  furgeon. 


js  another  ingenious  contrivance  for  the  extenfion  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  at  the  fame  time,  invented  by 
Mr.  Layman,  of  North  Waltham,  Norfolk.  But 
the  bufmefs  of  this  inftrument  does  not  interfere 
with  the  Conductor.  Gooch’s  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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II. 


Of  the  Containing  Splints. 

i 

HE  apparatus  for  fetting,  retaining, 


lodging,  and  defending,  a broken 
leg,  formerly  confifted  in  fhort  fplints  or 
fasrulae,  long  ones  called  junks,  fradture 
boxes,  cradles,  pillows,  bolfters,  and 
bandages,  belides  various  other  machines. 
And  they  who,  in  the  cure  of  fradtures, 
have  pradtifed  on  the  old  plan,  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  immenfe  trouble 
which  they  have  found  to  be  occafioned, 
both  to  the  patient  and  themfelves,  by 
the  frequent  removal  and  renewal  of 
the  deligations,  dreffings,  &c.  from  all 
which  they  will  be  relieved  by  adopting 
the  late  improvements,  while  the  falu- 
tary  ends  propofed  are  alfo  hereby  more 
certainly  and  effedtually  anfwered.  Mr. 
Gooch,  of  Norwich,  was,  I believe,  the 
firft  who  obferved  that  “ it  is  fcarcely 
“ poffible  for  a fradtured  limb  to  be  kept 
**  Heady,  unlefs  whatever  is  made  ufe  of 
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“'for  that  purpofe  palfes  over  the  joifet 
“ above  and  below  the  fradure;”  and, 
upon  this  principle,  he  recommends, 
inftead  of  the  £hort  fplints  and  fradure 
box,  a machine  of  his  own  invention*, 
which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  far  better 
calculated  for  the  purpofe,  but  is  by 
experience  found  to  be  as  much  inferior 
in  point  of  eafe  and  utility  to  the  long 
fplints,  iince  introduced  by  myfelf  or 
others,  as  that  was  to  the  fhort  fplints 
and  fradure  box. 

In  order  to  what  is  called  fetting  the 
leg,  or  putting  the  fradured  extremities 
of  the  bones  in  exad  appofition,  we  are 
direded  by  the  late  improved  method  ■f*, 

in  the  firft  place,  to  bend  the  knee 

( ' 

* Gooch’s  Cafes  in  Surgery,  vol.  i.  plate  ir. 

f See  firft  edition  of  the  Conductor  and  containing 
Splints.  The  Splints  of  M.  W.  Sharp  j and  M. 
Pott,  on  Fradures,  page  j6,  &c. 

% ’Tis  true  that  M.  Petit,  in  his  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies des  Os,  tom  i , De  la  Cure  des  Luxations , orders, 
in  general,  the  mufcles  to  be  relaxed  before  and 
during  the  exrenfion  of  the  limb,  p.  51.  And  he 
repeats  the  fame  in  his  Chap,  fur  les  Fradures, 
tom  2,  page  30  ; but  fays  nothing  about  preferving 
the  fradured  leg  in  that  pofture  afterwards. 
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The  niuicles  of  the  leg,  being  relaxed 
by  this  pofition,  will  make  lefs  refiftance 
to  the  neceffary  extenfion  of  the  bones : 
fo  that  if  the  Conductor  has  not  been 
before  applied,  which  will  ever  preclude 
all  other  exertions,  the  hands  alone,  in 
o-eneral,  will  be  found  Sufficient.  But  if 
any  impediments  render  this  mode  of 
extenfion  ineffectual,  the  Conductor 
muff  be  put  on  as  before  directed  : by 

which  the  end  will  be  accomplished 

% 

without  further  trouble.  The  fraCtured 
portions  being  now  made  as  ftraight  as 
any  other  part  of  the  limb  ; the  Con- 
ductor may  be  fuffered  to  remain  on, 
whilft  the  circumftances  of  the  injury 
are  minutely  enquired  into.  If  the 
fraCture  be  compound  or  complicated  ; 
the  Splinters,  which  are  loofe.  Should  be 
extracted,  Sharp  and  projecting  points 
cut  off 3 the  wound,  if  neceffary,  dilated, 
and  dreffied,  and  the  whole  enclofed  in 
a fix-tailed  bandage;  which  I generally 
find  to  be  Sufficient,  and  therefore  prefer 
to  one  that  is  wider,  becaufe  it  is  ufed 

with 
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with  the  Ieaft  trouble.  The  whole  of 
this  procefs,  or  whatever  elfe  is  thought 
needful,  may  be  performed  with  much 
greater  eafe,  both  to  the  patient  and 
furgeon,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Con- 
ductor, than  when  the  leg  is  fufpended 
by  hand. 

It  was  once  the  univerfal,  and  it  ftill 
is  a frequent  practice,  when  the  leg  is 
much  fwelled,  &c.  to  wait  till  it  fub- 
fides,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
place or  retain  the  fraCture.  But  as  the 
dislocation  and  diftortion  of  the  injured 
parts  were  the  true  caufes  of  the  tumour, 
&c.  the  restoration  of  the  parts  to  their 
natural  place  and  figure,  and  their  pre- 
servation in  that  State,  will  more  ef- 
fectually prevent  or  remove  thofe  com- 
plaints, with  all  their  dire  effeCts,  than 
can  be  done  by  Fotus's  cataplafms,  &c. 
alone,  in  a much  longer  Space  of  time. 
For  this  reafon,  none  of  the  Symptoms, 
which  are  Seen  to  accompany  a fraCtured 
leg,  in  any  State,  Short  of  that  which 
requires  immediate  amputation,  can  be 

D a juft 
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a juft  objection  to  the  application  of  the 
fplints ; and  efpecially  as  Fotus’s  cata- 
plafms,  &c.  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
equally  admiftible,  and  are  even  ren- 
dered more  beneficial  by  being  ufed 

with,  than  they  poffibly  could  without 
them. 

Every  thing  neceftary  being  done  to 
the  fradlure,  whilft  the  Conductor  re-r 
mains  upon  the  leg  ; the  patient  is  then 
to  be  laid  in  bed,  near  the  edge,  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  body  'on  which  the 
fiadture  is,  as  admitting  an  eafier  accefs 
to  the  part.  The  fplints  being  prepared 
with  foft  bolfters,  the  Conductor  is  to 
be  very  gently  and  gradually  taken  oft; 
whilft  the  limb  is  held,  by  hand,  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  fituation  as  when  that 
jnftrument  was  upon  it,  till  it  is  lodged 
in  the  lower  fplint,  and  covered  by  the 
upper  : both  which  muft  be  faftened  on 
the  leg,  by  ftraps  and  pins,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  plate  *.  The  patient’s  body 

* I generally  ufe  the  fplints  without  either  pins 
or  ftraps,  and  with  extemporaneous  ligatures  only, 
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is  to  be  kept  on  the  fide  of  the  fractured 
limb  for  a few  days  only,  if  the  cafe  be 
fimple  but  for  a longer  time,  if  it  be 
compound  or  complicate,  for  reafons 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  : the  leg 
being  all  the  while  a little  bent, 
and  laid  upon  a pillow,  as  its  eafiefl 
and  fafefl  pofition.  Afterwards,  the 
patient  may  be  turned  on  the  other 
fide  : but  mufl  never  lie  on  his  back, 
whilft  his  leg  and  foot  are  inclined  on 
either  fide  j becaufe  that  would  occafion 
a little  twill  in  the  fracture,  and  a final 
defedt  in  the  cure.  For,  it  is  a certain 
fadt  in  diflocations,  as  well  as  in  fradtures, 
that  as  the  future  ufefulnefs  of  the  in- 
jured member  is  greater  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  the  natural 
conformation  is  reflored ; fo  that  is  with 
certainty  to  be  judged  of  from  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  limb  recovers  its  na- 
tural appearance.  When  the  leg  is 
turned  on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  mufl  be 
fupported  with  pillows  from  above  the 
knee  and  below  the  foot ; fo  as  to  keep 
the  whole  upon  a level  with  the  upper 
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tide  of  the  body.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  inflection  of  the  knee  in 
fetting,  and  efpecially  daring  the  earlier 
period  of  the  cure,  have  been  noticed, 
and  that  pofture  recommended  by  fe- 
veral  practitioners  of  late  years  *.  It  is 
however  a little  furprizing,  that  a prac- 
tice of  fo  much  utility  lhould  have  been 
fo  long  negleCted  ; though  it  had  been 
enforced  and  recommended  by  the  mod 
celebrated  furgeons  of  the  laft  century.  | 

Fabricius  Hildanus  fays,  “ that  in 
“ fraCtures  of  the  leg  many  furgeons 
“ are  guilty  of  great  error,  by  placing 
“ it  fo,  that  the  weight  of  the  limb 
«*  reds  upon  the  heel,  which  occafions  j 

“ more  fuffering  in  that  part,  than  in 
“ the  fraCture  itlelf,  by  means  of  the 

- t 

“ large  tendons  inferted  into  it.  Sur- 
“ treons,  therefore,  fhould  not  be  fo 
“ folicitous  to  preferve  the  limb  in  a 
pofture,  fo  injurious  to  the  patient ; 

“ but,  on  the  contrary,  the  leg,  as  well 

* This  was  noticed  in  the  firft  edition  of  this 
traft  : by  M.  W.  Sharp,  in  his  account  of  a new 
method  of  treating  fraCturcd  legs — by  M.  Pott, 
and  others,  on  fraClurcs. 
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“ as  the  patient’s  body,  Ihould  be 
<<  placed,  fome  times  in  one  pofture, 
« or  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on 
« the  other,  by  which  many  evils  are 
“ avoided 

Aquapendens  is  Hill  more  particular, 
and  infills  that  “ You  mull  in  the  pofi- 
“ tion  of  the  fradlured  limb,  as  well  as 
“ in  the  extenfion  and  deligation  of  it, 
“ have  due  regard  to  the  true  figure  of 
" the  member  ; whereby  you  will  pre- 

vent  pain,  and  keep  the  mufcles 
“ entire  on  both  Tides.  This  is  the 
“ middle  figure,  or  that  pofition,  where - 
“ in  each  member  Hands  or  lies  in  the 
“ flate  of  nature  when  at  reft;  for  in- 
44  ftance,  the  angular  figure  of  the  cubit, 
“ and  the  llraight  in  the  carpus;  as  be- 
**  ing  an  intermediate  pofition,  between 
“ the  extreme  motions  of  each  mem- 
4(  ber.  Unlels  you  be  careful  in  ob- 
44  ferving  this  pofition,  the  mufcles 
44  will  grow  painful  foon  after  ■f-.”  He 

* Obferv-  93.  De  fitu  fra&arum  cent,  prima, 
pag.  71,  edit.  1682,  Francfort  ad  Maenum. 

f Chirurgia  univerfalis,  Lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
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repeats  and  drenuoully  urges  the  farrie 
precautions  in  the  deligation,  and  col- 
location, of  luxations ; and  adviies  always 
to  keep  the  limb  in  a middle  pofition  *. 

Whenever  it  is  neceffiary  to  infpedt 
the  injured  part,  the  patient  mud  be 
placed  again  on  the  fame  fide,  and  in 
the  fame  fituation,  as  at  firft.  Sufficient 
time  having  been  given  for  the  feparated 
parts  in  fome  degree  to  cement  and 
confolidate  ; the  fplints  may  be  pulled 
downwards,  the  upper  one  a lefs  way, 

. but  the  lower  or  outer  one  fo  far  as  to 
project  behind  the  heel  : and  both  are 
to  be  thus  faftened  again  upon  the  leg. 
After  this,  the  patient  may  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  his  back,  only  taking 
. care  that  his  knee  be  dill  fupported  in 
the  bended  podure,  by  pillows  pro- 
perly placed  under  it.  The  heel  will 
. be  fufficiently  defended  from  all  preffure 
by  the  now  projected  date  of  the  outei 
fplint  j and  if  the  bed-cloths  ihould  at 
all  incommode  the  foot  by  their  weight, 

* Chirurgia  univerfalis.  Lib.  5,  cap.  2 Sc  5. 
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a fingle  pillow  will  be  fufficient  to  re- 
move that  incumbrance. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  long  fplints,  of  the 
infledted  pofition  of  the  knee,  and  of  the 
lateral  pofture  of  the  leg  and  body, 
where  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
broken,  are  points  in  practice,  at  lead: 
fo  far  as  I know,  now  fo  generally  af- 
fented  to,  as  to  be  ufually  adopted  in 
the  cure  of  accidents  of  that  kind. 

I fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  improvements  which 
thefe  fplints  have  received  fince  my  fil'd: 
publication  on  the  fubjedt.  But  that 
they  may  be  better  underdood,  I beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  the  reader’s  par- 
ticular attention,  the  two  following 
preliminary  obfervations  : 

i.  If  there  be  a circumflance  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  in  curing  a 
broken  leg,  it  is  that  of  fecuring  the 
immobility  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  of 
the  fradture  itfelf ; the  latter  of  which 
is  in  a great  meafure  dependant  on  the 
former. 
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2.  The  foot,  in  this  cafe,  that  is, 
whilft  wholly  at  reft,  may  be  confidered 
as  a dead  weight,  which  can  have  no 
effedt  at  all  : but  if  it  moves,  which  it 
is  very  liable  to  do,  unlefs  properly  fe- 
cured,  by  the  adtion  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary of  the  numerous  mufcles  and 
tendons  inferted  into  it,  will  greatly 
aftedt  the  fradtured  parts,  not  only  by 
means  of  its  own  weight,  but  alfo  by 
the  additional  force  that  it  will  derive 
from  the  flexibility  of  the  intervening 
ankle  joint. 

I have  before  obferved,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  infledted  pofition  was  feen, 
and  that  pofture  of  the  broken  leg  re- 
commended, fo  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  I cannot,  however, 
conceive,  how  the  apparatus  then  in 
ufe  could  have  been  made  effedtual  for 
this  purpofe  •,  and  I am  perfuaded,  that 
the  want  of  a better  was  the  true  reafon 
why  the  advice  was  not  followed.  But 
this  pofture  of  the  leg  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  thefe  fplints,  but  it  is  by  them 

rendered 
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rendered  the  molt  convenient  of  all 
others,  and  beneficial  to  the  patient. 

We  have  learned,  by  long  experience* 
that  the  old  method,  of  fihort  fplints, 
fracture  boxes,  cradles,  &c.  was  ina- 
dequate to  the  end  of  fecuring  and  keep- 
ing the  ankle  and  foot  from  motion,  even 
when  it  refted  upon  the  heel. 

Mr.  Gooch,  myfelf,  and  others,  fen- 
fible  of  the  infufficiency  of  the  former 
apparatus,  for  the  completion  of  a de- 
iign  fo  important  and  necefiary,  did,  as 
was  before  obferved,  recommend  long 
fplints,  extending  from  above  the  knee 
to  below  the  ankle,  as  a remedy  for  thofe 
defeats  * and  they  were  found  greatly  to 
excel,  in  point  of  utility,  thofe  fhorter 
ones,  which  were  generally  ufed  before 
that  time  *.  But  there  appeared  to  be 
ftill  need  of  further  improvements  : for, 
none  of  the  long  fplints,  firft  invented, 
were  fo  fufficient  to  confine  the  foot 

* Gooch’s  Surgery,  Vol.  i.  Firfl:  edition  of  the 
Condu&or,  &c.  Sharp,  Pott,  and  others,  on 
Fra£tures. 
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from  motion,  as  to  prevent  the  fradture 
from  being  occafionally  difturbed.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  fecure  the  immo- 
bility of  the  foot  more  effedtually;  I 
have  fince  found  it  neceftary  to  extend 
the  extremity  of  the  outer  or  lower  fplint 
underneath  the  foie,  and  the  inner  or 
upper  one  over  the  inftep  ; and  to  fallen 
thefe  lengthened  portions  upon  the  foot, 
by  a diftindt  ligature  or  flrap.  I have 
alfo  fubftituted  thin  iron  plate,  covered 
with  fuftian ; which  I prefer  to  the  lea- 
ther ones  fir  ft  in  ufe,  becaufe  equally 
light,  and  more  lading. 

It  is  by  thefe  additional  pieces  alone, 
that  the  foot  is  certainly  fecured  from  all 
motion.  For,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  of 
thefe  lengthened  fplints,  as  was  before 
obferved  of  the  Conductor,  that,  by 
means  of  them,  the  leg,  foot  and  fplints, 
are  made  one  compact  piece  or  body  , 
the  pofition  of  which  may  be  altered, 
at  any  time,  without  producing  the  leaft 
particular  commotion  in  the  fiadlure 
itfelf.  It  is  obfervable  in  compound 
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and  complicate  fradtures  of  the  leg, 
that  the  word:  injuries,  fuch  as  wounds, 
lacerations,  fwellings,  &c.  are  produced 
chiefly  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fradtured  tibia ; 
and  that  they  confequently  affiedt  the 
inner  fide  of  the  leg,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  that  member.  The  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  thefe  lplints,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
efpecially  obvious  : for,  the  under  one, 
in  which  the  leg  is  lodged,  is  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  keep  the  fradtured  portions 
in  a fixed  {late ; whilft  the  upper  fplint 
is  removed  to  give  opportunity  for  fo- 
menting, drefiing,  &c.  as  there  {hall  be 
occafion,  and  is  then  again  replaced. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  compound 
effedts  fhould  arife  from  a fradture  of  the 
fibula,  the  outfide  of  the  leo-  muft  then 

O 

be  treated  in  much  the  fatne  manner. 
This,  however,  feldom  happens,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  former:  and  when  it 

does,  requires  no  other  difference  in  the 
management  of  it,  but  that  the  patient 
mufl:  then  lie  on  the  fide  oppofite  the 
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fradure  ; the  ligatures  muft  be  tied  on 
the  outer,  inftead  of  the  inner,  fplint ; and 
the  knee,  leg  and  foot,  muft  be  fupported 
by  pillows,  &c.  of  an  equal  heighth  with 
the  upper  fide  of  the  body.  By  tnefe 
means,  the  outfide  of  the  leg  will  be 
rendered  acceftible  to  the  furgeon,  with 
nearly  the  fame  eafe  to  the  patient,  as 
when  the  inftde  of  the  leg  is  the  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  injury. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe 
fplints;  of  the  advantages  of  the  m- 
fleded  pofture  of  the  knee ; and  of  the 
lateral  pofition  of  the  body,  leg  and  foot, 
efpecially  in  the  firft  ftages  of  tne  cure 
of  a broken  leg;  it  is  probable,  that 
junks,  fradure  boxes,  cradles,  circular 
$md  fpiral  bandages,  &c,  &c.  will, 
for  the  future,  be  but  feldom  ufed, 
in  the  treatment  of  accidents  of  this 

nature. 
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PLATES. 

PLATE  I. 

Shewing  the  Skeleton  of  the  Conductor, 
feparated  into  two  Portions. 

Figure  I. 

The  Knee-Band  (#)  made  of  Tin,  a 
little  bent ; divided  by  four  Joints  (<£)  „ 
that  it  may  fit  any  Limb,  great  or 
fmall  j Holes  (c)  for  fixing  the 
Buckle  and  Strap ; others  (d)  round 
each  Margin,  for  fewing  on  the  Pad- 
ding ; two  Tin  Canulas  (?)  grooved 
on  the  Outfide,  and  furnifhed  on  the 
Infide  with  Brafs  Springs  (f)  and 
Catches  (g) ; fmall  Holes  ( h ) through 
which  the  Catches  pafs  to  meet  the 
Serrae  of  the  upright  Portions,  when 
they  are  within  the  Canulas. 

The  Figure  in  the  Middle  reprefents  the 
Infide  of  the  Tube  with  the  Groove. 
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EXPLANATION,  &c. 

Figure  II. 

The  Ancle  Band  (a)  conftruded  as  the 
Knee-Band,  but  lefs  ; Shoulders  ( b ) 
to  fupport  and  render  the  ferrated 
Portions  parallel  to  the  grooved  Ca- 
nulas ; both  of  Brafs. 

By  compreffing  the  Springs,  the  Catches 
are  raifed,  and  admit  the  whole  length 
of  the  upright,  ferrated  Portions  within 
the  Canulas ; reducing  the  Conductor 
to  near  half  its  length  : from  which 
redudion  of  the  inftrument,  by  the 
difpofition  of  the  Catches  and  Serrs, 
the  Canulas  are  retraded  without 
difficulty  ; but  cannot  be  returned 
the  fame  way,  unlefs  the  Catches  are 
elevated  by  compreffing  the  Springs. 
By  this  means,  when  the  Condudor 
is  fixed,  the  extenfion  hereby  given 
to  the  Leg,  whatever  it  be,  is  fe- 
cured  with  the  greateft  certainty, 
though  alterable  with  the  utmoft 
eafe. 

P L A T E II. 

The  fame  Inflrument  covered  with  Lea- 
ther; that  it  may  fit  eafy  on  the  Limb. 

PLATE 


EXPLANATION,  &c. 

PLATE  III. 

The  Conductor  applied  to  a compound 
fradtured  Leg  ; by  which  the  Limb  is 
fitted  for  Conveyance. 

PLATE  IV.  . 

Figure  I.  and  II. 

The  Splints  applied  upon  a broken  Leg; 
fo  that  the  Foot  Pieces  are  plainly  to 
be  feen  on  both  fides. 

Figure  III. 

The  Rack  Tourniquet  upon  the  Thigh. 

PLATE  V. 

Figure  I. 

The  Check  Wheel  Tourniquet  upon  the 
Thigh. 

Figure  II. 

The  Rack  Tourniquet,  as  large  as  the 
Inftrument  itfelf. 

Figure  III. 

The  Check  Wheel  in  the  fame  Pro- 
portion. 

N B.  Thefe  Inftruments  are  fold  by  M.  Pepys, 
Surgeon’s  Inftrument-Malcer,  in  the  Poultry. 
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